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Demobilization Administration 
Source of Conflict 


There is a surprising degree of agreement on basic 
policies between the Baruch report on demobiliza- 
tion and the report of the Senate Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning.. The disagree- 
ment relates almost entirely to the respective ad- 
ministrative responsibilities of the Executive and the 
Congress. The Baruch report stressed the need for 
a legislative base for demobilization, rather than reli- 
ance on Executive Orders, thus relieving the fears of 
Congress that it would be bypassed. 


Administrative dif- 
ference important 


The differences in adminis- 
tration under the two plans 
are important. The Baruch 
plan follows traditional lines, giving the Executive 
department full responsibility for administration. 
The Senate Committee plan would divide adminis- 
trative responsibility between the President and the 
Congress. 

Under the Baruch plan, War Mobilization Direc- 
tor Byrnes would have direct supervisory responsi- 
bility over the various offices created to carry out 
the program. Two such Directors have been ap- 
pointed: William L. Clayton as head of the agency 
dealing with disposal of surplus property and Gen- 
eral Hines to deal with problems of reemployment. 

The Senate bill would put the new demobilization 
agency temporarily within the Office of War Mobili- 
zation until the termination of hostilities. It would 
be headed by a Director of Demobilization who is 
authorized to appoint deputy directors and the mem- 
bers of a full time Board, which would have authority 
for the development of policies and general super- 
vision of the agency. The deputy directors could be 
members of the Board and the Director would be 
its chairman. 


Split Responsibility The unique feature of the 

Senate Committee proposal is 
that it creates a six-member Congressional Commit- 
tee which would sit in with the Demobilization 
Board during its discussion of all policy questions. 


Although members of this Congressional Committee 
could not vote or, theoretically, participate in the dis- 
cussion at Board meetings, its presence would be 
likely to influence Board decisions. 

In proposing the bill Senator George stated that 
the purpose of this Congressional Committee was to 
provide for constant scrutiny of the work of the 
Board and to make it responsible to the Congress as 
well as to the Executive. It is almost inevitable that 
such split responsibility will cause confusion. 


Diplomatic Checkerboard 


The theory that international political settlements 

could be postponed until after the war—even until 
after a cooling-off period—is running into trouble. 
So far no irrevocable decisions have been made, but 
below the surface situations are developing which 
may become crystallized long before the fighting 
stops. Nations are jockeying for position. Policies 
are taking shape that will set the outline for the 
peace which follows. 
Eastern Europe  Russia’s military victories have 
given her a freer hand in moving 
forward on the political front than her allies who 
are still preoccupied with the opening of a second 
military front. She is aware that the vacuum created 
by the retreat of the Nazis from eastern Europe can- 
not be left unfilled until after the war, and she is pre- 
pared to fill it. She has developed the idea of a 
Soviet federation which smoothes the way for settling 
the future of the Baltic states. Czechoslovakia has 
already made an agreement with her Russian neigh- 
bor; the Polish situation still smolders with Russia 
apparently maneuvering to set up a government with 
whom she is willing to deal (there are indications 
that she may be throwing support to the newly cre- 
ated National Council in Poland); in Yugoslavia, 
Tito’s pro-Russian forces are gaining strength and 
being helped by the U. S. and Britain; signs are in- 
creasing in Hungary and elsewhere that the Balkan 
countries who collaborated with the Nazis are search- 
ing for the best way of easing the shift from the Ger- 
man to the Russian orbit. 


Western Europe So far we have had little indi- 


cation in London and Wash- 
ington of official reaction to Russian policy, but the 
increase in the tempo of diplomatic activity in West- 
ern Europe may provide one answer. 

Great Britain and the U. S. have completed agree- 
ments with Norway, Belgium and the Netherlands 
in regard to plans for restoration of civil government 
when the moment arrives. 

Although the French National Committee has re- 
ceived only a partial recognition from the U. S. and 
Britain, a final agreement has been reached between 
London and Washington to extend the benefits of a 
provisional government to the Committee as soon as 
France proper is liberated. Announcement early 
this month that Great Britain and the French Com- 
mittee had signed two pacts, one for mutual aid and 
the other regarding finance, is an indication of closer 
ties between the two. 

The decision by Belgium and the Netherlands to 
establish an economic customs union may well lead 
to a revival of the idea of closer ties among the 
states of northern Europe fostered at the pre-war 
Oslo conference. 

The significance of the recent shift in -U. S. 
Spanish policy may not be fully revealed. 

Despite Russian moves in eastern Europe the Soviet 
has not closed the door to Britain and the U. S. even 
on the delicate Polish question. Mr. Churchill con- 
tinues to play the role of intermediary and the U. S. 
is “following closely” all developments. A hopeful 
sign of cooperation was the recent announcement 
that the European Advisory Commission (created at 
Moscow and composed of the U. S., Great Britain 
and Russia) has finally agreed to establish official 
liaison machinery with the representatives of the 
occupied countries of Europe. These countries have 
been restless and fearful lest they be ignored by the 
great powers in decisions concerning the surrender 
and economic and military disarmament of Germany. 
Now the machinery for consultation has been set up 
to facilitate exchange of ideas. 

It seems impossible to evaluate present maneuvers 
accurately. But the moves and counter moves are 
likely to increase in tempo, and for better or for 
worse today’s policies are shaping the peace. 


Next Round on Subsidies 


The whole question of the use of subsidies as a 
means of keeping prices down will be thrashed out 
when the Congress considers renewal of the Price 
Control Act which expires on June 30. Another 


controversial point will be court review of OPA 
regulations. 

There is general acceptance in the Congress of the 
need for OPA, and of continuing control of prices. 
Differences of opinion are on the extent of control 
that is necessary, and on administrative and enforce- 
ment machinery. Some kind of act will be passed, 
but there are many indications that it is likely to be 
weaker than the present Act. An attempt will prob- 
ably be made to raise the ceiling on the prices of 
some farm commodities by requiring that the maxi- 
mum price be the same as the support price, and for- 
bidding the use of subsidies. There also will be at- 
tacks on setting standards of quality for commodities 
as a part of the price-setting machinery. 


A price control act may be a better vehicle for the 
elimination of food subsidies than was the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation bill. The latter could 
safely be vetoed because the popularity of CCC is 
almost certain to insure its extension by a new act. 
It would be much more risky to veto a price control 
act because of a prohibition against subsidies. It 
would be in the nature of vetoing an entire appro- 
priation bill because of one disapproved item. A 
veto, if sustained, might paralyze the whole price 
control machinery while the Congress was struggling 
to pass a new act, since there is little chance that a 
new price control bill will get to the President much 
before the expiration date of the Act. 


UNRRA in the Senate 


The only safe deduction that can be drawn from 
Senate debate on the resolution authorizing U. S. 
participation in the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration is that it will be difficult 
to secure the necessary two-thirds vote to ratify any 
treaty of peace providing for an effective interna- 
tional organization. Senator Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan, who supported the UNRRA resolution vigor- 
ously, made clear that UNRRA is a war measure; 
that it is not to be considered a precedent for any 
future international organization. Another step to- 
ward assuring that all agreements between nations 
.shall be in the form of treaties was taken during the 
debate when the validity of executive agreements was 
discussed and challenged except as applied in a 
narrowly defined area. 

Senators Reynolds of North Carolina, Wheeler of 
Montana, Clark of Missouri, consumed most of one 
afternoon attacking UNRRA, and defending their 
“America First” position—indications that their 
thinking had not changed. 


